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MAT r. IX. 38. 


Pray Ye therefore the Lord of the Har- 
vel, that He will ſend forth Labour- 
ers into his Harveſt. 


HE enemies to our religion, and con- 
ſequently to the preachers of it, among 
other objections made to the ſacred or- 

der, call in queſtion, and ridicule the 

authority of their miſſion. The ſolemn rite of 
ordination has been repreſented as nothing more 
than the grant of a common licence to exerciſe 

a certain calling. It has been ſcornfully aik'd, 

« what does the hand of the biſhop convey ? or 

* how does it appear that it conveys any thing? 

What alteration for the better is to be found 

in the perſon, the endowments, or the ſpirit 

of the party ordain'd ? What ſpiritual gift con- 

« fer'd? How does it appear that he has any 

e moral ſufficiency which he had not before?“ 

The call of the Holy Ghoſt is ridiculed into 

a ſordid proſpect of power and wealth, or the 

low neceſſity of a maintenance. Every vice or 

bad example of particular perſons in the miniſtry 
is induſtriouſly ſelected, if not injuriouſly aggra- 
A 2 vated, 
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vated, and made an argument againſt the ſancti- 
ty of the whole order. Whilſt every attempt in 
the miniſter of Chriſt to vindicate his office is 
loaded with the opprobrious names of ſpiritual 
pride and prieſtcraft. * Hard fate of thoſe who 
are called to be ftewards of the miniſters of God, 
that to retain the character of an humble modeſ- 
ty, they muſt be aſhamed of their commiſſion | 
that to ſecure themſelves from the cenſure and 
ridicule of men, they muſt be perfidious to their 
maſter, and diſown his credentials ! 

There are indeed men of late gone out from 
among us, (I cannot ſay that they are of us) 
who with a view to ſupport their character, too 
highly magnify their calling: who pretend to 
fuller directions, and ſtronger impulſes of the 
Spirit, than our religion warrants, or the neceſſi- 
ties of the church require. Such defenders, as 
theſe, are rather enemies to the cauſe which they 
mean to ſupport; and by aſſuming too much, 
prejudice their claim to at, which they might 
otherwiſe have a juſt title to. At the ſame time 
an unhappy pride has taught them to deſpiſe or 
pity thoſe, who cannot feel ſuch impulſes of the 
Spirit, as they pretend to be more immediately 
directed by in diſturbing the peace, the rules, 
and eſtabliſhments of ſociety. 


a See the Independent Whig, No, 10, 17. 41. 
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Amidſt theſe malicious cenſures, this bitter- 
neſs of clamour and ridicule on the one hand ; 
theſe vain and arrogant pretenſions on the other; 
the faithful ambaſſador of Chriſt will not be a- 
fraid to maintain his character: but at the ſame 
time he will ſtudy to recommend it by the or- 
nament of a meek and quiet ſpirit. Tho he loves 
not contention, yet he will not be beat out of 
his ſtation by the violent aſſaults of his adverſa- 
ries, nor laught out of it by the ſmartneſs of their 
wit, But let the man of God lift up his head a- 
midſt his enemies that have ſet themſeFves againſt 
him round about, with a dignity that becomes his 
office: let his deportment indeed be humble, but 
not mean : condeſcending to anſwer the ſeveral 
ſcruples, and yielding ſomewhat to the infirmi- 
of his hearers; but not {laviſhly ſubmitting to 
their humours, or their prejudices. In ſhort tho' 
he be ſtudious with a true chriſtian meekneſs to 
diſcharge every office of good-nature, and with 
all the benevolent humility of his bleſſed Lord, 
be ready even 70 waſh the diſciples feet, yet he 
muſt not ſuffer himſelf to be trampled under 


them. God almighty for the promotion of his 


own glory in the general welfare of his people, 
hath committed to him a ſacred character, and 
it is his duty, for the fake of that people, both 
by argument and behaviour to — the dig- 
nity 
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nity of it. Since by every infringement made 
upon his character, it's intended influence over 
Mankind will ſuffer. 

It will not therefore I hope be thought fo- 
reign to the purpoſes of this audience, in which 
there are many preparing themſelves to become 
future inſtructors and ornaments of the church 


of Chriſt 5 


Firſt, to ſtate the true nature of the iniſte- 
rial call, and to ſhew in what ſenſe the church 
propoſes this queſtion to every candidate for the 
ſacred office; «Do You truſt that you are in- 
* wardly moved by the Holy Ghoſt; that you 
* are called according to the will of our Lord 
« Jeſus Chriſt to take upon you this office and 
© miniſtration ? ” 


Secondly, to ſtate the nature of the mn:/terial 
,m://ion, and ſhew in what ſenſe theſe words are 
to be underſtood in the form of ordaining prieſts, 


Receive the Holy Ghoſt for the office and 
*« work of a Prieſt in the church of God.” 


Thirdly, to obviate ſome objections which have 
been rais'd againſt the form of ordination uſed 
by our church. And then, 


Fourthly, to conclude with an inference or 


tO. 
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Firſt then J am to ſtate the nature of the i- 
niſterial call, And I ſhall beg leave to enter up- 
on this head by propoſing a previous queſtion or 
two to our adverſary about the reaſonableneſs of 
ſuch a call. What abſurdity then can he find in 
this tranſaction that the all-wiſe God by his pro- 
vidence ſhould preſide in the government of the 
moral, as well as of the natural world? that He 
ſhould be the ſame God of order in both? Nay 
does there not ſeem to be more reaſon for his 
providential interpoſition in the former than in 
the latter? foraſmuch as the parts of the natural 
world when once digeſted into order, cannot 
but preſerve that order: they cannot but per- 
form their preſcribed motions, as long as that 
power continues to be impreſs'd upon them by 
which they firſt began to move. But the moral 
world may corrupt itſelf, and introduce diſorder 


and confuſion into the ſyſtem of intellectual a- 


=> gents. Why then ſhould it be thought unrea- 
ſonable that God ſhould ſend and commiſſion 
= proper perſons to reſtore that regularity it had 


VT loſt; to aſſiſt reaſon in her combat againſt paſ- 


ſion; and when the traces of virtue are well nigh 
totally effaced, to draw the lines of it afreſh up- 
on the mind? 

Not that God acts ordinarily in this caſe by 
irreſiſtible impulſe, which would ſo far deſtroy 
7H the 
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the free-agency of the perſon commiſſion'd ; nor 
by ſenſible operations, which might detract from 
it; which might tend to introduce pride and 
preſumption in thoſe who felt ſuch manifeſt 
marks of his favour; deſpondency in thoſe who 
felt them not; which in ſhort might make his 
interpoſitions too frequent, and thereby leſſen the 
efficacy of them. But the means whereby He 
actuates men, are ſuch as concur and coincide 
with the courſe of their own natural reaſon. So 
that the operations of his Spirit in the moral 
world are like thoſe of the wind in the natural; 
thou heareſt the ſound thereof and perceiveſt it's ef 


fecls, but canſt not tell whence it cometh, or whither 


it goetb. 

There ſeems then to be little ground in reaſon 
for thoſe arrogant pretenſions of our modern en- 
thuſiaſts to fuller, and even ſenſible directions of 
the ſpirit ; tho it may be very difficult to con- 
vince them of their error. For indeed we cannot 
argue againſt the ſenſes of men; and it would 
be in vain to affirm to them that they do ut 
feel, what they as poſitively aſſert they do. But 
let theſe men take heed left the vanity of a con- 


ceited heart impoſe upon them, and delude them 


into falſe perſuaſions : leſt they fee/, what they 
ought not to feel, a ſpirit of error and preſump- 
tion inſtead of the Spirit of God. For God or- 

dinary 
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dinary acts upon men in a manner conſiſtent 
with their nature, as they are free-agents. He 
directs brutes by inſtinct, of which alone they 
are capable: but he leads man by reaſonable ſug- 
geſtions, which are the cords of a man. 

It may be aſk d then; If his be the caſe; if 
we cannot ordinarily diſtinguiſh between the ſug- 
geſtions of our own natural reaſon, and the dic- 
tates of the divine Spirit; how can a man ſatisfy 
himſelf that he is inwardly calPd by the Holy 
Ghoſt to the office of miniſtring in the church 
of God? 

In order to ſatisfy this queſtion, we may ob- 
ſerve, that the all- wiſe God ever adapts his means 
to the end propoſed. In common ordinary caſes 
he makes uſe of common ordinary means. Where 
the end propoſed is extraordinary, the means will 
be proportion'd to it. He has ſometimes thought 
it expedient to make more immediate and ex- 
preſs manifeſtations of himſelf to ſome of the 
ſons of men. But in theſe caſes He has always 
given them ſufficient evidence of theſe divine 
communications of himſelf to them; and has 
enabled them to prove the reality of them to o- 
thers by ſome extraordinary powers. Such as were 
thoſe miraculous powers given to the apoſtles to 
prove to them and to mankind the reality of 
their commiſſion, and promote the reception of 

B Chriſtia- 
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Chriſtianity in the world. But where the end 
propoſed is nothing ſingular in itſelf, and ordina- 
ry means may be ſufficient, it would be abſurd 
to wait for any ſingular communications, or ex- 
traordinary direction. And in ſuch caſes we may 
aſk, how we can conceive the Spirit of God to 
direct a moral agent to any particular end, in an 
ordinary way, more clearly, than by endowing 
him with proper abilities to promote that end ; 
by placing opportunities in his way of improving 
thoſe abilities; and by giving him an inclination 
to employ them in the purſuit of this end? An 
inclination of the will then may be the ſecret o- 
peration of God's Holy Spirit upon it : but then 
we muſt conclude, that the perſon ſo inclined 
ſhall alſo find in himſelf abilities equal to the 
purſuit. 

When a man therefore can ſatisfy himſelf, that 
he is endow'd with faculties qualifying him for a 
due diſcharge of the miniſterial office; when he 
has had a proper education to improve thoſe abi- 
lities, which the God of nature hath given him; 
and has an inclination to undertake the facred 
charge, and thereby dedicate his abilities to the 
promotion of virtue and religion in the world; 
he may ſafely conclude that the Lord hath call- 
ed him; that it is agreeable to the will of that 
Being who ſent him into the world, (as far as 
can 
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can be diſcern'd from the general courſe of his 
directing providence) that he ſhould enter upon 
this holy function. Let him offer himſelf to a 
ruling paſtor in the church of Chriſt for an ozu/- 
ward calling or commiſſion thereunto. 

But yet it is not to be expected that theſe qua- 
lifications ſhould be equal in a//. Neither can we 
ſafely argue from ſome few infirmities, that the 
perſon who labours under them, is thereby ab- 
ſolutely diſqualified, and cannot be duly called 
according to the will of God to the work of the 
miniſtry. Though Meſes was not eloquent, but 


flow of ſpeech, and of flow tongue, yet was he for 


other reaſons called by an all-wiſe God to plead 
the cauſe of his people before Pharaoh, and af- 
terwards to govern a ſtiff-necked and rebellious 
nation. He who feeth not as man ſeeth may obſerve 
proper qualifications in men, which we do not 
diſcover. Neither does the ſtate of the church 
require the ſame, or equal abilities in all. He 


may be able to inſtru#, who is not eloquent to 


perſwade, He may be able to deliver the plain 
doctrines of chriſtianity to an illiterate audience, 
who is not qualified to contend with the dip 
ters of this world, to baffle the aſſaults, or detect 
the wiles of ſcepticiſm. Men's natural abilities 
are not therefore to be admitted as the ſole crite- 
rion of their vocation ; provided they are not 7- 
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tally deficient. For this we may ſafely conclude, 
that an infinitely-wiſe God cannot have intended 
any man for that office, which He has given him 
no abilities to diſcharge. But then abilities are 
relative; and therefore, in particular caſes, it 
would be an arrogant preſumption in any man 
to fix the point where the diſqualification of in- 
ability begins, except Him, whoſe province it is 
to examine, and to whoſe diſcretion it is left to 
admit perſons into the ſacred office. 

The ſame abilities are not required in every 
age and country alike. He might appear to great 
advantage in one age or nation, who perhaps is 
eſteem'd but an illiterate perſon in another. An 
age of learning and refinement expects, that it's 
teachers ſhould be more advanced 1n literature. 
For the knowledge of the teacher muſt always 
bear a proportion to that of the perſon whom he 
inſtructs. Even in this preſent age and country, 
wherein wwe live, ſuch a degree of learning may 
only fit a man for the rank of a common hearer, 
as in the darker ages of monkiſh ſuperſtition, or 
in the midſt of a more ignorant uncivilized peo- 
ple, might have qualified him to become a 
teacher. 

Neither are we always to form a judgment 
from the turn of education, or the particular bent 
of a man's more youthful ſtudies. The firſt ru- 

diments 
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diments of literature are univerſal, and common 
to the ſeveral learned profeſſions ; ſo that a per- 
ſon may be at liberty afterwards, if he ſees good 
reaſon for it, to apply thoſe principles of ſcience 
to one profeſſion, which he at firſt imbibed, with 
a view of directing them to another. But it will 
always be the care of the faithful governing paſ- 
tor of the church, not to make prieſts of the /ow- 
of the people, of thoſe who have had 9 li- 
beral or literate education at all; and who may 
come crouching to be put into one of the prieſt's fi- 
ces only, that they may eat a piece of bread. 

The beſt and fafeſt criterion of a divine call 
may perhaps be thought a ſtrong natural inclina- 
bion to promote virtue, and religion in the world, 
under the ſanction and authority of a divine com- 
miſſion. And yet even this may not be equally 
ſtrong in all; much muſt be allow'd to the dif- 
ferent complexions and conſtitutions of men. 
And God may ſpeak as clearly in the /:/ ſmall 
voice, as through the fuller vent and fire of paſ- 
ſion. Since it is not always the warmeſt inclina- 
tion which is capable of doing the moſt good, 
but that which judges calmly, and ſedately, of 
the propereſt ſeaſons of addreſs, and then oppor- 
tunely applies itſelf to the paſſions and under- 
ſtandings of men, when the avenues of truth are 


open, 


A late 
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A late writer inſiſts much upon a fervent love 
of Cbriſt, as another neceſſary diſtinct mark of a 
divine call. Which, (whatever idea he may form 
of it) cannot certainly be better expreſs'd to o- 
thers, nor perhaps ſo clearly, or ſatisfactorily 
proved to ourſelves, as by a ſtrong inclination, 
and ſincere endeavour to promote the religion of 
Chriſt. And therefore it muſt be included under 
the general head of inclination. For whoever 
has a fervent love of Chriſt, will naturally en- 
deavour, according to his ſtation, to promote his 
religion: and whoever is ſincerely inclined to 
promote hrs religion, may very properly be ſaid 
in the language of this writer, to have a love of 
Chriſt. It is certain however, that this was all 
the proof which the great ſhepherd of the flock 
required from his apoſtle St. Peter of his love to- 
wards him: Simon ſon of Jonas — 25 thou me? 
Feed my ſheep. 

The ſame may be ſaid of that warm and af- 
fectionate zeal for the good of fouls, which this au- 
thor would make another eſſential mark of a di- 


vine call, For whoever ſhall be ſincerely incli- 


ned to direct and conduct men in the ways of 
eternal happineſs, by a faithful diſcharge of the 
miniſterial function, may ſurely be ſaid, in the 


a Mr. Middleton of Briſtol in his Enquiry into the Inward Call 
to the Miniſtry, b John 21. 16, 


beſt 
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beſt and moſt proper ſenſe of the word, to have 
an affectionate zeal for the good of their ſculs; and 
therefore his alſo may very fairly be reduced un- 
der the general head of inclination. 

But then further, to this znwward evidence of 
the ſpirit, there is, (for the ſatisfaction of ſocie- 
ty, for the preſervation of order and decency in 
the church, according to the inſtitution of Chriſt 
and his apoſtles) required the addition of an c- 
ward calling. Without this, how can the peo- 
ple, to whom the prieſt offers himſelf as a guide, 
be ſatisfied, that he has any title to direct them? 
How can the ignorant be ſatisfied, that they may 
ſafely receive knowledge at his lips? How can 
the church be ſatisfied, that many vain pretend- 
ers ſhall not aſſume to themſelves the ſacred of- 
fice, who have no abilities to diſcharge it, no in- 
clination to any thing but the temporal advanta- 
ges which may enſue ? Laſtly, how can the man 
himſelf be ſatisfied, that he does not confide in 
greater qualifications than he is really poſleſs'd 
of? As long as any offices have certain ſtipends 
annext, many unfit and unworthy perſons will 
intrude themſelves if they can, for the fake of 
the profits that accrue ; without any conſcience 
of their abilities, or inclination to perform the 
duties of thoſe offices. With good reaſon then, 
will every wiſely conſtituted ſociety appoint cer- 
| tain 
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tain guardians of theſe offices, to repel the bold 
invader, to encourage and admit the ſincere, de- 
ſerving candidate. And if this be a prudent cau- 
tion, where only the temporal, or civil intereſts 
of mankind depend upon the performance ; ſure. 
ly in a matter of more important concern, the 
eternal ſalvation of men, the church does, with 
no leſs good reaſon, ſubject every candidate for 
the miniſterial office to the examination of ſuch 
an holy guardian: ſuch a guardian, whoſe pro- 
vince it is, ſolemnly to enquire of the man him- 
ſelf, whether from the diſpoſition of his will, the 
abilities of his mind, and the tendency of his e- 
ducation, he thinks himſelf call'd, according to 
the will of God, to this holy undertaking ; who 
is to try whether he appears to be ſo, and ac- 
cording to his apparent qualifications, is either to 
ſend him forth into this field of harveſt, or reject 
his offers. The outward calling then is the beſt 
ſecurity to the people, of the reality of the in- 
ward; and it would be uncharitable, as well as 
beyond our province, to judge otherwiſe of the 
heart, where the miniſter is lawfully commiſ- 
fion'd-in his outward perſon, according to the in- 
ſtitution of Chriſt and his apoſtles. 

And here give me leave to examine a little a 
principle laid down by our * adverſary, which 


a The Independent Whig, No. 10. 
he 
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he ſays, © he will abide by:“ but which perhaps 
J may prove a bad ſupport to the weight, which 
he would lay upon it. He ſays, that « every one 

« who has a power to do good, has a call to do 


| good; and would make this an argument a- 
. gainſt the neceſſity of a formal ordination. In 
f the firſt place, he ſeems to have ſtated his maxim 


4 wrong. He ſhould rather have ſaid, that every 
one who thinks he has a power to do good, has 
a call to do good. Yet ſurely it by no means is 
to be granted, that what he may take to be na- 
tural power to do good, in any particular way, 
is a /awful right to do good in that way, or that 
what he may eſteem a power in himſelf, is ſuch. 
He may poſſibly form a wrong judgment of him- 
ſelf, and his own abilities. It is no uncommon 
thing for men to aſpire to offices which they are 
unfit for. It muſt be allow'd indeed that every 
one who has a power to do good in his proper 

tation, has a right to do good in it. But it does 
not from thence follow that every one who 
thinks he has a power to do good in any other 
ſtation, has thereby a call or commiſſion to quit 
his own, and intrude himſelf into that ſtation. 

For putting the maxim as our author ſtates it, 
and ſuppoſing that he really has a power to do 
good: yet before his maxim can be allow'd, in 
the latitude to which he means to extend it, he 


C ought 


[18 ] 
ought to prove, what he takes for granted, that 
a pmoer to do good in any ſtation, ſuperſedes the 
neceſſity of an outward commiſſion to act in that 
ſtation: eſpecially where ſuch commiſſion, ac- 
cording to divine appointment, may be obtain d 
upon due application for it. | 

And we may urge {till further, that this maxim 
proceeds upon a ſuppoſal, which, in his extent of 
it, is not to be allow'd. For we may deny that 
a man has a power to do good to ſociety in ge- 
neral, by quitting his own proper ſtation at plea- 
ſure, and intruding himſelf into that of others : 
at leaſt we may queſtion, whether he will not 
do more harm, by introducing a confuſion of 
officers, of ranks and orders of men in ſociety, 
than he can poſſibly do good, by any accidental 
ſervices. For, to carry our author's maxim a 
little further into civil life, a good magiſtrate is, 
no doubt, one of the greateſt benefits to ſociety. 
But ſuppoſe every perſon who could flatter him- 
ſelf into a perſuaſion, that by the exerciſe of this 
office, he could do ſome eminent good to the 
community, ſhould immediately, in conſequence 
of ſuch a perſuaſion, take upon himſelf authori- 
ty to iſſue out writs, and to fit in judgment; or 
ſuppoſe that any one who thought himſelf fin- 
gularly well ſkill'd in the art of war, ſhould im- 
mediately commence a general, enliſt forces, and 
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begin to diſcipline an army, without any com- 
miſſion from the ſtate in which he lived, what 
diſorder would ſuch proceedings ſoon produce 
in it? What contrariety of laws? What oppo- 
ſition of military diſcipline? In like manner, if 
every one who thought himſelf qualified to do 
good, by teaching, and miniſtring in the church, 
were immediately, upon his own authority, per- 
mitted to enter upon the taſk, what confuſion of 
teachers, what contradiction of doctrines, what 
viciſſitude of miniſters, what uncertainty of re- 
ligious rites, would ſoon enſue therein ? 

Our Saviour therefore, who was intended to 
guide us, by his example, as well as to redeem 
us, by his death, tho' ld, from the beginning, 
with all the fulneſs of God, and therefore wanting 
not abilities, yet did not enter upon the office of 
preaching, till openly commiſſion'd thereunto, 
by a voice from heaven. It was after hat time, 
according to the evangeliſt, that, Jeſus began to 
preach. In like manner did He regularly com- 
miſſion his apoſtles, before they undertook their 
office. As my father ſent me, ſo ſend I you; re- 
cerve ye the Holy Ghoft. In like manner did they 
authorize their ſucceſſors in the ſeveral chriſtian 
churches. Which leads me under my 


2 See Matt, 4. 17. compared with Matt. 3. 17. 
C4 Second 
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Second general head, to ſtate the nature of the 


miniſterial miſſion, and enquire in what ſenſe thoſe 


words are to be underſtood, © Receive the Holy 


« Ghoſt for the office and work of a prieſt in 
« the church of God.” 


And here, I believe, no prudent perſon will 
attempt to maintain, that the words were 1n- 
tended to convey moral ſanctity, or like a charm 
to infuſe any extraordinary illumination into the 
underſtanding. But, as the miniſterial office is 
an inſtitution of Chriſt, whatever grace or gift 
is annext, muſt be derived to it, in virtue of that 
inſtitution. And, as our church prudently ad- 
heres to thoſe ſacred rites, which Chriſt hath in- 
{tituted, as the ſureſt means to receive the graces, 
which He hath promis'd, the beſt way to diſco- 
ver what the church intends by theſe words, in 
her form of ordination, will be to enquire what 
was convey'd in them, by Chriſt, to his apoſtles. 

The Holy Gbg/t is frequently uſed in Scripture 
for ſome gift of the Holy Ghoſt, by a common 
metonymy in ſpeech of the cauſe for the effect. 
Now we do not read, that this was any moral 
ſanctity ; and it is plain from the ſcriptures, that 
it was not the gift of working miracles: for the 
extraordinary effuſion of this gift was what they 
were to wait for afterwards at Jeruſalem, In ſhort 

M what 
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® what conveyance it was which was then made to 
them, may beſt be diſcover'd from the paſſage 
itſelf, in which the fact is related. St. John in- 
forms us, that before our Saviour's aſcent into 
heaven, the ſame commiſſion which He had re- 
ceived from his Father, He convey'd to his a- 
poſtles. As my father ſent me, even ſo ſend J you. 
A commiſſion of the ſame authority to preach 
the goſpel, to found and eſtabliſh a church on 
earth: a commiſiion as extenſive as the former, 
except in the inſtance of redeeming mankind by 
the ſacrifice of Himſelf, to which it could not 
YJ extend. 'The evangeliſt proceeds to relate, that 
= when He had ſaid this, He breathed on them, and 
ſaid unto them, receive ye the Holy Ghſt. The ef- 
fect of which bleſſing appears, from what fol- 
lows, to have been power, and authority in the 
church; for it is immediately ſubjoin'd as a con- 
| = ſequence of it; WYhoſeſoever ſins ye remit, they are 
A 4 remitted unto them, and whoſeſoever ſins ye retain, 
7 5 they are retained. This power, and this autho- 
& rity to act, rule, and direct in the church, to ad- 
mit men into the ſociety of chriſtians, or ex- 
WE clude them out of it, to cenſure or abſolve in it, 
being manifeſtly a diſpenſation or gift of the Ho- 
* ly Ghoſt, as appears from other paſſages of ſcrip- 
ture, particularly St. Paul's firſt epiſtle to the Co- 


a John 20. 21, 22, 
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rinthians, chap. 12; where the ſeveral gifts of 
the ſpirit are enumerated ; it is therefore ſaid, 


receive ye the Holy Ghoſt. 


Now the church cannot certainly mean to 
confer any more, or any greater gifts, than what 
Chriſt himſelf confer'd : a gift of authority to 
exerciſe the miniſterial function; a gift of ordi- 
nary direction and aid in the performance; a gift 
of bleſſing to attend, and of confirmation to eſ- 
tabliſh, every iniſterial act. The moral charac- 
ter of the perſon may remain the ſame as it was 
before, though his power and authority does not. 

But further the words in this form may be 
confider'd, not only as an expreſſion of authority 
in the governing paſtor of the church, convey- 
ing a commiſſion ; but likewiſe as a folemn ble/- 
ing from him, join'd to other prayers, that God 
would vouchſafe a greater meaſure of his d:rect- 
ing and ſanctiſying grace to the perſon ordain'd. 
And it is to be hoped, as well as in charity pre- 
ſumed, that the candidates in general, ſo pre- 
pare themſelves in moral fitneſs, as that God may 
be graciouſly inclined to confirm the bleſſing, 
and to grant the petitions. For it is not to be 
doubted, but that He who hath promiſed to be 
with his church unto the end of the world, will 
grant every thing that ſhall be neceſſary to dig- 
nify, adorn and authoriſe the acts perform'd in 


it; 
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; 
f 
ö it; to aid, countenance, and ſupport the per- 
5 formers; and to effect in general, that the inte- 
reſts of this church ſhall be recommended by 
the moral ſanctity of it's miniſters. In this ſenſe 
therefore, and no other, a moral or intellectual 
ſufficiency is the ſubject of the bleſſing, which 
may, or may not, be convey'd, according to the 
moral, or intellectual fitneſs of the candidate. 
We do not mean to deny, but that God, by 
the ſecret operation of his Spirit, does and will 
grant all neceſſary ſupplies of aid and direction 
to his faithful miniſters, in the diſcharge of their 
duty, in the promotion of true religion, in the 
cultivation of their own perſonal virtue and un- 
4 derſtanding, as well as the improvement of o- 
ther men: we do not mean to deny, but that 
He may vouchſafe greater effuſions of his grace 
. to ſome, than He affords to others according as 


I n then we difcleim all ſenſible impulſes upon 
* perſons, from whoſe character nothing /ingular 
is expected: we diſclaim all extraordinary illu- 
YN . minations, where no extraordinary lights are re- 
W quired: we diſclaim all ſuch ſupernatural infu- 
k ons of moral ſanctity, as might tend to leſſen 
our own perſonal endeavours after improvement 
Af in moral virtue. 
= The form of ordination then is an outward 
, com- 


the ſeveral exigencies of his church ſhall require. 
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commiſſion and authority to act. A licence it is 
indeed; but much more than a common civil 
licence. It is a licence from one acting by depu- 
tation under Chriſt, for the conveyance of au- 
thority reſiding in him, according to a rite which 
Chriſt and his apoſtles inſtituted. Let us pro- 
ceed therefore as was propoſed in the 


Third place, to anſwer ſome objections, which 
have been rais'd againſt the form of ordination 
uſed by our church. 


It has been objected, * that the candidates are 
obliged to profeſs themſelves inwardly moved by 
the Holy Ghoſt, to take upon them this office ; 
whilſt it is plain, that they are moved only by a 
proſpect of power and wealth, or the neceſſity 
of a maintenance. But how does the objector 
know this? Is he able to ſee into the hearts of 
men? Or grant that in ſome inſtances this may 
be true; yet it is againſt all the rules of ſound 
reaſoning to draw a general concluſion from par- 
ticular inſtances. A proſpect of preferment or a 
maintenance, may be a concurrent motive, whilſt 
perhaps it is far from being the only, or the prin- 
cipal one. And it cannot ſurely be ſaid, that a 
good proviſion 1n life, or the view of it, will ne- 
ceſſarily deſtroy a natural inclination to do good. 


a Independent Whig, No. 17. 
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Nay how does the objector know, but it may be 
ſought more earneſtly on this very account, to 
enable the poſſeſſor to become a more extenſive 
Good to mankind? Wealth and honour have, 
and will have an influence over the minds of 
common people. And if this influence has of- 
tentimes been but too ſucceſsful in promoting 
vice, why ſhould it not ſometimes be made uſe 
of in the cauſe of virtue? But how does it ne- 
ceſſarily follow, that becauſe the young candi- 
date has a provident view to raiſe to himſelf a 
comfortable ſupport in life, therefore this is the 


only view that he can have? This ſurely muſt, 


at leaſt, be ſaid to be a very uncharitable way of 
judging. If in the ſame manner a clergyman 
ſhould have argued, that the only motive this 
author could have for ſpreading his writings, 
was an ambition to make himſelf famous for a 
ſingular way of thinking, without any regard to 
truth; he would have been very ready to ex- 
claim much againſt the uncharitableneſs of the 
clergy in their cenſures. 

But further; does a view to a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence in life, detract any thing from men's 
natural abilities to promote virtue and religion ? 
Or does it obſtruct the effects of a good educa- 
tion? Is it not rather a ſpur to induſtry and im- 
provement in the younger part of life ? to a fur- 
D ther 
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ther progreſs in knowledge in the advance of it? 
For let the free-thinker declaim about the diſin- 
tereſtedneſs of real virtue, or the enthuſiaſt pre- 
tend to what effuſions of the Holy Spirit, what 
abſtractedneſs from worldly things, he pleaſes ; 
yet whilſt nen continue to be men, they muſt be 
actuated by human motives. And it is no abſur- 


dity to ſuppoſe, that the Holy Spirit of God may 


inwardly concur with, or act upon them by ſuch 
motives, in the ſupport of religion, as are moſt 
agreeable to man's nature, and moſt likely to 
prevail. The parent may deſtine the child for 
holy orders, with no other view, than becauſe 


in this way he can make the beſt proviſion for 


him : yet how does it appear to the free-thinker, 
that God could have no concern in this deſtina: 
tion? or that the general courſe of his provi- 
dence may not have ſo order'd things in the cir- 
cumſtances of the parent, that he ſhould reſolve 
thus? The views of the parent may extend 
themſelves to the child, but may not afterwards 
be his only motives. 

But perhaps it may be urged, that his future 
conduct is a proof of what his former views 
were; that his aim was not to feed, but to eat 
of the milk of the flock ; that if he has any inward 
call, it is made plain by his rapaciouſneſs, from 
whence it muſt come, not from the Spirit of 


„ * 
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God, but a ſpirit of avarice. But alas! 18 not 
every legal purſuit of their juſt rights in the cler- 
gy by theſe men ſtiled rapaciouſneſs? And yet, 
why ſhould not hey be allow'd the ſame protec- 
tion of the laws, the ſame ſupports of right and 
property, ſince they are liable to the ſame wants 
and neceſſities, with other men? As they are com- 
pound beings, nature requires, that they ſhould 
provide for the ſupport of their own bodies; as 


their duty obliges them to look after the ſouls of 


of others, Unleſs they could diveſt themſelves of 
this part of their nature, and become purely ſpi- 
ritual, they muſt have the ſame appetites after 
worldly enjoyments, the fame pleaſure in any ad- 
dition made to their temporal welfare, as other 


men. The apoſtles, tis true, in the infant ſtate 
of the church, had no preferments to boaſt of; 
| a an argument frequently in the mouths of our e- 
nemies. Not indeed that they courted poverty, but 
5 | om the neceſſity of the times they could not 
5 avoid it. A perſecuted church had no rights to 
My 10 ſettle upon it's miniſters. Yet St. Paul we fee 
1 © making a merit of it to * ſome of his converts, 


8 Y that he had taken nothing of hem, whilſt at the 


| b ſame time he owns, that on this very account, 
4 he had receiv'd larger ſtipends of other churches. 
But we may fairly reply againſt our adverſary, 


a 2 Cor. 11. 7, 8. 
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from his own way of reaſoning, that if it is poſ- 
fible for men to be actuated meerly by ſuch mo- 
tives, it is proper, on this very account, that this 
queſtion ſhould be propoſed by the church, in 
order to prevent ſome from appearing, who 
might have no other call, or intention. 

But further; their enſuing conduct is made 
an evidence againſt the reality of their call; it is 
urged, that the heart is not mended, but the mo- 
rals are often worſe, and therefore, the Holy 
Ghoſt could have no concern in their miſſion. 
But why ſhould ſome few inſtances be ſingled 
out, and artfully made an objection againſt the 


clergy, and the rite of ordination, in general? 


And let men's original intentions have been ever 
ſo ſincere; the call of the Holy Ghoſt ever fo 
full; the grace confer'd ever ſo certain; yet 1s it 
not poſſible for men to fall from grace? or in the 
language of holy ſcripture, to receive the grace of 
God in vain? What will theſe men ſay to the 
treachery of Judas? To the falſhood of Peter? 
To the cowardice of the other apo/tles ? Did not 
one betray? Another deny his Maſter ? Did not 
all forſake Him in the bitter hour? Yet if we 
believe any thing in our religion, we muft be- 
lieve, that theſe were called to be apoſtles by the 
Great Author of it, and perſonally ordain'd by 
Him. The truth is, ordination leaves men free- 

| agents, 
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agents, as it found them. And though the man 
of God is called with an holy calling, yet he is 
not called to quit his nature. It was never pre- 
tended by any ſerious perſon, that the hand of 
the biſhop was deſigned to act like a ſpell, upon 
the minds of the perſons ordain'd. The charac- 
ter indeed which they bear, and the great com- 
miſſion they receive from thence, are motives to 
ſtricter holineſs : but ſtill they are but motrves, 
not neceſſary obliging powers. They are ſuch as 
may be reſiſted, or overbalanced by other mo- 
tives. Tis no wonder then that in th:s, as well 
as all other orders of men, there ſhould be ſome 
who diſhonour the character they bear ; but let 
not the miſconduct of a e be imputed to all. 


However, that I may proceed fourthly, to 
draw an inference or two; ſince the conduct of 
particular perſons in this order, will always by 
unreaſonable men be made an objection to the 
whole ; nay even to the uſefulneſs of ordination 


= itſelf; ſince the effect of the bleſſing depends 


much upon the moral fitneſs of the perſon or- 


dain'd; it 


1//, Becomes every candidate for the ſacred 


office to reſolve ſeriouſly, that he will take heed 
do himſelf, not only for his own fake, but for the 


ſake of that people over which the Holy Ghot 
nakes 
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makes him overſeer : and ſo to prepare himſelf in 
moral ſanctity, that he may appear qualified in 
the ſight of God to receive a bleſſing. His life, 
to the generality of men, will be the beſt proof 
of his mYſion. This is viſible ſanctity; which is 
much better calculated to gain attention, than 
meer abſtract reaſoning about the ſacredneſs of 
his vocation. A fe may convince, where d:/- 
courſe cannot. 

2dly, It becomes all chriſtians, according to 
our Saviour's direction, to pray that God will ſend 


forth labourers into his harveſt : that He will in- 


cline able and deſerving men to take upon them 
the ſacred taſk of miniſtring in his church ; ha- 
ving bleſſed them with the opportunities of a 
proper education. The field of harveſt is ſtill great, 
and the labourers are few, in compariſon of the 
great numbers who remain yet to be converted 
to the profeſſion of the true religion, or to ſinceri- 
ty in it. But ſince it is poſſible that ſome may be 
lawfully ſent, and yet afterwards neglect the du- 
ties of their miſſion, It remains 

Laſily, for us to pray to the great diſpoſer of 
hearts, that He will ſend forth diligent and in- 
duſtrious labourers into his harveſt, The chriſtian 
world is repreſented under the ſimilitude of a 
field, in which not only wheat, but alſo tares 


grow up. Theſe will always afford ſufficient em- 
ployment 
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ployment to the man of God, ard as it will be 
| his care and ſtudy, ſo will it be his glory, by a 
peculiar kind of cultivation herein, to ſurpaſs the | 
art of the common huſbandman, and convert 
+ theſe tares into good grain. 
As long as there ſhall be found men upon 
earth, fond of new opinions, prone to vice, or 
indolent enough to acquieſce in error, a ſufficient 
taſk will always remain before him. It ſhould 
therefore be the ſubject of his moſt earneſt appli- 
cation, (if he would prove the reality of his call, 
by his intention of doing good) to convince the 
erroneous by reaſon, and ſound argument ; to feed 
the ignorant with wholeſome doctrine ; to re- 
claim the vicious by all the methods of admoni- 
tion, and perſuaſion ; both by the mercies, and 
terrors of the Lord ; but above all by the win- 
ning influence of example: to walk before his 
flock in the right path. Foraſmuch as the men 
of this world will hardly be perſuaded, that their 
guide 1s aſſured of his way, till they ſee him walk- 
ing on invariably in it. The conduct of the guide 
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F ö will always be more viſible, as it will always be 
more induſtriouſly enquired after, than that of 
other men. The man of God is the city ſet upon 
\ ME lll, a direction to the traveller: may he there- 
: IE fore be not only as conſpicuous, but as ſtedfaſt, 

? 5 as ſuch a director. May the /ips of the prieft re- 
+ = | tain 
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tain knowledge, and his /fe inſtruction! May he 
be ready to give an anſwer to every one, that aſk- 
eth him a queſtion, and may his hopes ſhine forth 
in his converſation! In ſhort : as the Lord of the 
harveſt hath ſent him forth into his field, that 
great field the world, may he faithfully, and in- 
duſtriouſly labour in it, endeavouring to correct 
the had ſoil, to cheriſh and improve the good, 
and ſo 7s go on his way, bearing forth good ſeed, that 
when his Lord ſhall ſummon him back to give 
an account of his labours, he may come again with 


Joy, and bring his ſheaves with him! 
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